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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Rick-Burners. A Tale for the Present Times. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Canterbury (printed) Hurst and Chance; Rivington. 
[Second Notice,] 
Ir has been made a question, whether if a child ask for bread, any 
one would give him a stone. It may be answered, yes, and throw 
it at his head into the bargain. The labouring population are in a 
state of starvation, they have long asked for bread in vain, and the 
present tract is ‘vritten to show them that the consequences of that 
starvation, which are now taking place, are the results of their 
blasphemy and sedition! The title page of the tract tells us that it 
is a second edition. We can easily understand why numbers of 
such tracts may be printed and circulated, for though the poor are 
to be allowed no hopes in‘ this world but of consolatory death- 
beds, there ismo end to the folly of those of the rich. But the 
nonsense may be circulated and read with two very different minds, 
It is one of the most foolish mistakes of those who supply it, to 
conclude that the poor are no wiser than they were ten years ago, 
because they themselves are not. They persuade themselves that 
the host of other tracts which have been circulated in the mean- 
while, have been mere perversions or even degradations of their un- 
derstanding, though the fact is that, those tracts contain helps 
to every species of knowledge, and are the bitterest of provocations 
to this foolish instinct of attack. A tale like the Rick-Burners 
therefore, when_circulated gratis, may be read or loolfed at by as 


many people as such things used to be formerly, but instead of pro- | 


ducing any such fruits as its writers look for, at least to anything 
like their extent, we feel certain (and the reader will agree with us, 
when he reads a little farther on) that if any exasperated pauper 
were doubting whether he should set fire to a rick or not, and this 
tale happened to be put in his hands at the moment, it would be a 
thousand chances to one, that the perusal of the first page of it did 
not determine him upon the conflagration. We noticed the other 
day the prosperous assumptions, half-reasonings, and half-statements 
in which the Quarterly Review had been in the habit of indulging, 
while might was on its side, and which the time had come for in- 
dulging in no longer. These tracts are eminent for the same gra- 
tuitous insults upon the understanding of their readers; but the 
time is passed for them likewise. Let the reader imagine the feel- 
ings of derision, disgust and impatience with which an intelligent, 
suffering labourer, who had just been trying to bush his erying chil- 
dren to sleep for want of bread to give them, and in whose neigh- 
bourhood the rich were rolling in luxury, would peruse the follow- 
ing exordium :— 

‘ The Vicar of a parish inthe eastern part of Norfolk was sum- 
moned one afternoon to attend in his last moments old Richard 
Hughes. Richard had been a good, honest, hard-working man, but 
latterly his earnings had been scanty; and disliking either to depend 
on parish relief, or to press upen the scanty means of his relations 
(for he had no children) he had suffered considerably from want as 
well as disease? 

Now halt there a moment Mr Lecturer. These are your first 
sentences, and they are full of the most absurd oversights and most 
revolting admissions. This poor man, whom you acknowledge to 
be so good, and honest, and hard-working, is described as not liking 
to depend on “parish relief, (official persons must be disturbed as 
little as possible) and as being equally averse from pressing on the 
scanty means of relations, (a good hint to poor kinsmen); but 
were there no other persons in the world to save this good, honest, 
hard-working man from want and disease ? and are you not ashamed 
of yourself, while showing us that in this fertile and rich country, 
Where the monied know not what to do with their money, and lords 
and squires are feasting every day like Belshazzar, an old man, of a 
character such as you have described, can suffer for the want of 
a little money and a little food, and can have a ‘person to record 
the fact, who does not think it necessary to mention a syllable 


respecting the horrible injustice! Imagine these feelings passing 
through the mind of the starving peruser. 

To proceed :— 

* On entering the old man's cottage, ’the vicar found him in his 
miserable bed, and amidst es or of poverty; but at the 
same time supporting his affliction with resignation, and even 
cheerfulness. 

With what face, or fatuity rather (for it is impossible that the 
writer could see all the deductions from his absurdities) could his 
pen have traced these last two words ? What right has he, without 
mentioning a syllable about the way in which this poor man’s wants 
might have been supplied, to set up, for an example to the other 
starving poor, the great gain of being cheerful on a death-bed ? To 
pass by in a sentence or two the man’s whole life, as if it were of 
no consequence but to supply the approving and withholding rich 
with the other luxury of pity, and then summon the starving popu- 
lation of England to rejoice in the last happy agonies of their 
starving brother? Cheerful the poor wretch might have been, in 
knowing he was about to escape from the hard measure dealt out 
to him, But for the writer to make a merit of this in behalf of the 
very iustitutions that brought the man to his miserable pass, and in 
admonition to others in like circumstances, is an extravagance of 
folly which will not escape the understanding of the Rick-Burner, 
however it may have done his own. 


‘ There were assembled around him,’ continues the writer, ‘ his 
two nephews, Ned Hughes and Joe Flint, together with a few of 
| his female relatives, of whom some seemed to be afflicted more 
‘than the patient himself.’ [Very likely: they were guing to 
live on). 
~~ Thank you, sir,’ said the dying man, in a faint voice as the Vicar 
| entered, ‘ for coming so immediately. [Wonderful virtue !] I believe 
this will be the last time 1 shall ¢rouble you: but as you have at- 
tended me so often and so kindly, I was sure you would willingly 
come to support and comfort me in my last moments. 

‘I trust Richard (replied the Vicar) that by God’s grace those 
prayers and conversations we have heretofore joined in, will not 
have been without their effect, in preparing you to meet this last 
trial; to repose in the mercies of your God, and to feel strong in 
the merits and mediation of your Redeemer. [The clergyman 
takes care to repose in a good bed likewise, and to feel strong in 
soup and wine.] 

‘ The old man bowed his head, anda tear trickled down his aged 
cheek—he was silent, but UNSPEAKABLE THANKFULNESS was 
expressed in his countenance and gesture.’ 





| 


The reader need not be requested to mark these two extra- 
ordinary words. Unspeakable thankfulness! For what? For 
sustenance? For shelter? For a good bed, and a share of 
other good things, and a happy life? No; but for the parson’s 
taking the unspeakable trouble to come and see him terminate a 
miserable life by a death convenient to the parish officers, and to 
the complacent selfishness of those who ought to have hindered it. 

‘ After some further remarks by the Vicar, the dying man seemed 
to dwell with pleasure upon the satisfaction which the former ex- 
pressed at his having manifested the effects of his faith, by the 
steady and honest discharge of the duties of his station.’ 

[That is to say, the duties of labouring hard to no purpose, of 
enduring want and disease, while the parson was well-fed and 
healthy, and of taking meekly to his death, with unspeakable thank- 
fulness. Such are the duties now-a-days inculcated on the once 
bold peasantry of England, on the natives of the Land of Roast 
Beef, the people that “ never will be slaves.” The best of them 
are to be encouraged to endure want and disease, and to consider 
the dying-bed as the happiest part of their lives.] 

* Tt has, Sir,” he faintly said, “ been all my life my humble er- 
deavour so to do, and the remembrance of it now comforts me at 
the hour of death, more than all the riches of the world could do. | 
trust God will be merciful in his judgment of me, and not be ex- 
treme to mark what I have done wrong.” 

‘ These were the last words he uttered, his lips seemed to move 
from time to time in prayer, but he never spoke afterwards. 


‘ When he had expired, the two cousins returned homeward 
together.’ 
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The result of this spectacle is a conversation between the two 
cousins, one of whom says that “it must be very desirable to every 
one, on their death-beds, to be able to comfort themselves by look- 
ng back on such principles, and a life so spent.” 


[What ! on a life of want and disease, neighboured by the super- 


fluities of those whom Christ told to sell their goods for the poor’s 
benefit !] 


_* “ Well now,” said Joe with an oath, [for Joe is to have every 
vice attributed to him, because he differs with the author] “ I can- 
not agree with you at all. I was just thinking what a fool he was 
for his $;—there he went on fagging and wearing himself to 
death six days in the week, and all apne shut up in achurch, 
and making his bow to the proud gentlefolks, who didn’t care a 
straw about him, and were not a bit better than himself. And 
what has he got by all this, but to be half-starved in his old age, 
and to die like a dog ?—I cannot see any advantage he has gained.” 

‘Ned had sense enough to discern that the picture was falsely 
coloured, and knew that his uncle had both acquired the respect of 
his superiors [how valuable !], “and had, in consequence of his 
good conduct, received many and valuable marks of kindness” (and 
the permission to die patiently in want and disease]; but his mind 
was so full of the spectacle he had just witnessed, and of the 
solemnity and feeling with which his expiring relative had spoken 
of the comfort he derived, that he passed over without notice Joe’s 
unfair statement of his uncle’s situation, and replied only to the 
other point. 

*“ What! Joe, do you call it no advantage to possess such com- 
fort when we are dying—when we are going to be judged by God, 
and to settle our lot for the other world?” ~ 

‘“ Why,” cried Joe, (with a sneer, and with one of those blas- 
phemous imprecations with which almost every sentence he uttered 
was accompanied, but with which the pages of this tale shall not be 
polluted!) Why if there is such a judgment, that may be all very 
well, but if you was only to come to the Blue Anchor some 
night, and hear what a joke the N m News makes of all such 
stuff; and what fun Bill Stiles makes of it as he reads it, you 
would not trouble yourself about such nonsense.” 

*“T should think the matter,” said Ned, “much too serious for 
a joke ; but, pray Joe, who is that Bill Stiles, and where does he 
come from? Nobody seems to know, and I can’t understand how 
he lives. He says he is a shoemaker, but he seems to do little 
work in the day, and he is all night with you at the Blue Anchor— 
I think you will get no good there.” 

*“But I do get some good,” rejoined Joe with a triumphant 
laugh, “I get more good than our old Uncle got by slaving, and 
bowing to the farmers and gentlefolks—I get that” (chinking some 
money), “I get lots of good ale—I get to understand the rights of 
freemen, and the humbug of parsons and religion.” 

‘ Ned listened to this speech with horror and disgust, and be- 
sought his cousin earnestly, but in vain, to consider the fatal con- 
sequences of his course. The two young men parted, and returned 


to their respective houses, and saw each other but seldom for a 
considerable time.’ 





We retort, in the name of the calumniated poor of England, the 
words horror and disgust upon the head of the accuser. The result 
of his story is, that Ned Hughes becomes perverted as well as Joe 
Flint ; that they take to rick-burning and machine-breaking, that 
Joe is executed, and that whereas Richard Hughes had the felicity 
of a miserable life and a good death-bed, Ned Hughes has his life 
and death both miserable. A good deal is said of the inability of the 
farmers to pay better wages, but not a word of the real causes of the 
evil,—the tithes, the taxes, and the dreadful inequality and oppres- 
sion of the rich. The poor, indeed, are recommended to “ bless 
those that curse them, and do good to them that dispitefully use 
them.” There is that hint: but nothing is said of the above text, 
which tells the rich to sell what they have, in order to assist the 
poor; of another, which speaks of “ Scribes, Pharisees, and hypo- 
crites ;” or of another, which tells the rich to go and weep and 
howl for the miseries that shall come upon them, For ‘our part, 
we desire miseries to no one, but we fear that the rich must suffer 
them as well as the poor, if they have nothing better to say to the 
rick-burnings than foolish fictions and calumnies like these, which 
associate angry poverty with habitual blasphemy, endurance of the 
most preposterons inequality with virtue, and parsons with 
religion; as if any of the two propositions were identified. 
“The humbug of parsons and religion!” to use our author’s 
elegant condescension of phraseology: why, if parsons and 
religion are to be identified, what could tend to bring either 
of them more into contempt, or to confirm the peo- 
ple more strongly in the notion that both of them are 
humbugs, than these very tracts? That ricks have been 
sometimes burned by vicious men out of personal spite, is very 
possible: there are bad poor as well as bad rich, though they are 
not in the habit of doing so many vicious things, because they have 
neither the opportunity, nor the power, nor the pampered will: but 
we have no sort of doubt that the burnings in general are committed 
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by the most energetic and reflecting of the suffering poor, for the 
sheer purpose of inflicting terror, and making the rich reflect in their 
turn; and we have this strong corroboration of our opinion,—that 
the effect is what they wish ; and that the most prominent writers of 
the day are of the same way of thinking. It is also the prevailing 
sense of the public. It is the sense of the philosophers; it is the 
sense of the men of letters; it is the sense of the monied-interest. 
The Times Newspaper, which is understood to express the opinion 
of the monied classes in a greater degree than any other, has this 
passage in its Thursday’s number. 

‘ The just remuneration of labour must depend on the honour 
and conscience of the employers, and on terror which the oppressed 
—by a law of nature, though not of the land—are able to inflict on 


their oppressors. Shametully have the poor been treated, and their 
wrongs ought to be redressed.’ 


Now let the writer of the Rick-Burners repeat, ifhe dare, in hig 
next tale those most true and most important words, “shamefully 
have the poor been treated ;” for till he can do that, and propose a 
juster participation of the goods of this life, as well as of his canting 
death-beds, and his St. James’s Street oaths, the poor of England, 
whom adversity, as well as the progress of knowledge, has conspired 
to make intelligent, will only laugh him and his ignorance to scorn, 





MONK AND ALBEMARLE. 


London, Dec. 6, 1830. 

Sir,—Pray can you inform a constant Reader, through the 
medium of your valuable journal, if Albemarle Bertie, Earl of 
Lindsey, was any relation to General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
and the reason of Monk’s titles becoming extinct in February 
1809? By so doing, you will oblige A Supscriper, 

[Albemarle Bertie could not have been a relation of the Monks, 
for they died without issue. If he took his Christian name from 
their title, it must have been by means of some remote connexion 
through the family of Clarges, kinsmen of the wife of Monk ; but it 
is most probable that he had it from the Keppels, Earls of Albe- 
marle, who had nothingto do with the Dukes of that title. The 
dukedom of Albemarle became extinct with the family of Monk, in 
the year 1687. We know not to what extinction our Correspond- 
ent alludes, in February 1809. But our authority, ‘ Collins’s 
Peerage,’ will tell him more than we can. See the edition by Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Art. Bertie, Earl of Lindsey, in the third volume, 
and the account of the extinct dukedoms in volume the ninth. To 
relieve the dryness of this subject, it may be observed, that it would 
be much more honourable to derive the name of Albemarle from 
the Keppels than the Monks, the second of whom was a sot, and 
the first a traitor.] 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Tae Stronc anpDWeEaAk.—There is none made so great ,but he may 
both need the help and service, and stand in fear of the power and 
unkindness, even of the meanest of mortals. — Seneca. 


A poet hurts himself by writing’ prose ; as a race-horse hurts his 
motions by condescending to draw in a team.—Shenstone. 


Next to clothes being fine, they should be well made, and worn 
easily: for a man is only the less genteel for a fine coat, if in wear- 
ing it he shows a regard for it, and is not as easy in it as if it were 
a plain one —Chesterfield. 


Imacinary Eyms—soon become real ones by indulging our 
reflections on them; as he who, in a melancholy fancy, sees 
something like a face on the wall, can, by two or three touches 
with a lead pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with what he 
fancied.— Swift. 

True Love.—The passion of some lovers is such, that it eludes 
the vigour of their fortune, and baffles the force of a blow, which 
neither feels, because each receive it for the sake of the other.— 
Steele. 


It has been computed by some political arithmetician, “ that if 
every man and woman would work for four hours each day on 
something useful,” that labour would produce sufficient to procure 
all the necessaries and comforts of life; want and misery would be 
banished out of the world, and the rest of the twenty-four hours 
might be leisure and pleasure.—Franklin. 


Custom is a violent and treacherous schoolmistress. She, by 
little and little, slily and unperceived, slips in the foot of her au- 
thority, but having by this gentle and humble beginning, with the 
benefit of time, fixed and established it, she then unmasks a furious 
and tyrannic countenance, against which we have no more the cou- 
rage or the power so much as to lift up our eyes.— Montaigne. 


JeaLousy.— Where jealousie is the jailour, many break the pri- 
son; it opening more wages to wickedness than it _stoppeth : so 
that where it findeth one, it maketh ten dishonest.—Fnller. 


The jealous is possessed by a “ fine mad devil” and a dull spirit 
at once.—Lavater, 
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A SgasonaBLe Concert.—The same word in the Greek (ios) 
signifies rust and poyson; and some strong poyson is made of the 
rust of metals, but none more venomous than the rust of money in 
the rich man’s purse, unjustly detained from the labourer, which will 
poyson and infect his whole estate —Fuller. 

ForeiveNess.—He that cannot forgive others, breaks the bridge 
over which he must pass himself; for every man had need to be 
forgiven.—Lord Herbert. 

There is a manner of forgiving so divine, that you are ready to 
embrace the offender for having called it forth.—Lavater. 

Tas Catt or THe Mitk-Pait.—We have a rural sound here 
(near Bristol) daily to be heard, and perhaps it is a local one. It 
may be noticed by many, passing or residing, and yet the larger por- 
tion be ignorant of its object, which must be my apology for intro- 
ducing it. Servants on the farm are usually called home, or to 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Jane Shore—Perfection—The Jenkins’s. 
Covent Garven.—The Fair Penitent—The Omnibus—The Invincibles. 





Covent GARDEN. 
We saw last night the amusing piece from the French, entitled The 
Invincibles. Had we been aware of its origin, we would have tried 


to get a sight of the French, in order to compare it with the 


adaptation: for besides being well written, and full of plea- 


their meals, by the sounding of a horn, ajloud shout, a bell, and | sant points, there is a part of an Irishman in it so good, that 


other expedients ; but when females only are left in the house, and | 
a horn cannot be sounded, no sufficient shout given, and the wind | 
obscures the ringing of the bell, and so no notice be conveyed, we 

have a practice that is fully answerable to the end: the dairy maid | 
lifts up her milk- pail, and by beating it with a stick, obtains so loud a 

sound, that it has often surprised me by the distance at which I have 

heard it—equal perhaps to the noise of adrum. The keen ears of 
ahungry man readily distinguish this domestic tattoo—always a 

practicable and competent mode of indicating {the dinner hour.— 

Journal of a Naturalist. 

Heatta or THE GypsiEs.—These people are blessed with an 
astonishing good state of health. Neither wet nor dry weather, 
heat nor cold, let the extremes follow each other never so quick, | 
seem to have any effect on them. Gypsies are fond of a great. 
degree of heat; it is their greatest luxury to lie day and night so 
near the fire, as to be in danger of burning; at the same time they 
can bear to travel in the severest cold and frost bare-headed, with 
no other covering than a torn shirt or some old rags, carelessly 
thrown over them, without fear of catching cold, cough, or any 
other disorder. If we endeavour to discover the causes of these | 
bodily qualities of the Gypsies, we find them, or at least, some of 
them, very evidently in their education and manner of life. They 
are lean, but how should they be corpulent, as they are not guilty 
of excess in eating or drinking? for if they get a full meal today, | 
they must not repine if they should be under the necessity of keep- | 
ing strict fast tomorrow and the next day. They have iron consti- 
tutions, because they have been brought up hardily. The pitiless 
mother takes her three months’ old child upon her back, wanders 
about in fair or foul weather, in heat or cold, without troubling her 
head what may happen to it. Much has been said concerning the 
constant good health of these people, and it is fact that they do 
enjoy it more interruptedly and perfectly, than the most regular 
—_ who pay the greatest attention to themselves. They get no 
cold nor defluxions from the inclemency of the air. They are not 
liable to rashes; even poisons, or epidemical disorders have no 
effect on them. Any prevailing sickness penetrates sooner into ten 
habitations of civilized people, than it finds its way into a Gypsy’s 
tent, or into his hut. They are equally liable to the small-pox and 
measles with other people, though with infinitely less danger of 
being carried off by them, and they are subject to a disorder in the 
eyes, occasioned by the continual smoke and steam in their huts, 
during the winter season ; in other respects, the gypsies experience 
no inconvenience till the time comes that nature demands her own 
back again, and entirely destroys the machine. Though this be not 
always at a great old age, it is generally at a pretty advanced one ; 
it being very uncommon for a Gypsy to die early in life, or in his 
childhood.—No Gypsy ever puts a period to his own existence on 
account of vexation, anxiety or despair, he is much too fond of it, | 
besides that care or despair are unknown to him. Even in the 
greatest distress, he is never troubled with low spirits; ever merry 
and blythe, he dies not till he cannot help it.—Grel/man’s Disser- 
tation on the Gypsies. 

Errects oF THE Battte or Lexincton.—The battle of Lex- 
ington operated like an electrical shock throughout the provinces. 
On hearing of that event, even in New York, where the friends of 
the ministry were more numerous than in any other place, the 
people laid aside their indecision, and espoused the cause of their 
countrymen. ‘They shut up the custom-house, and stopped all 
vessels preparing to sail to Quebec, Newfoundland, Georgia, or 
Boston. They also addressed a letter to the lord mayor, aldermen, | 
and common council of the city of London, in which they declared 
that all the horrors of civil war would not compel the Americans 
to submit to taxation by authority of the British parliament ; and 
expressed a confident hope that the citizens of London would 
exert themselves to restore union and peace to the empire. The 
colonists of New Jersey took possession of the treasury of the 
province, containing about 20,000/. to employ it in their own 
defence. The inhabitants of Philadelphia followed the example of 
New York, and prevented the sailing of vessels to any port on the 
continent that acknowledged the authority, or was subject to the 
power of Britain. In the space of six days, intelligence of the 
action of the 19th of April, reached Baltimore, in Maryland. The 
people instantly seized the provincial magazine, containing about 
1500 stand of arms, and stopped all exports to the fishing islands, | 
to such of the colonies as had declined to join the confederacy, and | 
to the British army and navy at Boston.—Cabinet Cyclopedia, | 
History of the Western World—(United States of America.) 














it affords a remarkable instance either of French tact at 
seizing the national character, or of the translator’s talent at 
inlaying an appropriate one of his own. Irish humour fits a scene 
in. France better than most of the countries in which our dramatists 
are fond of thrusting it, on account of the number of Hibernians 
who are there naturalized. The character, to be sure, does nothing 
to advance the plot; but this is not necessary in a farce; anda mi- 
litary set of dramatis persone,—lounging soldiers, and invalids,—not 
only allow of desultory dialogue, but render it natural and desira- 
ble. The part (that of an Jrish Soldier, invalided in a leg) is per- 
formed by Power, and excellently well he does it. This actor 
sometimes strikes us as being too content with the mere truth of 
what he is representing, and notdwelling enough upon it, and turn- 
ing it to the richest account; in the present character, we had none 
of this objection to make. Irish Jounstoxe might have applauded 
the humour, and perhaps might have envied some of the repose. . 
General Verdun (Mr Buancnarp) has forbidden Juliette (Miss 
Cawse) a young lady under his care, to go out of doors during the 
Carnival, fearing the pranks of his officers in their masquerade, one 
of whom (Mr Hun) is her lover. The lover plots with some of 
his comrades to enter the house as pilgrims, and carry off the lady, 
who is to be disguised in a mask, and her father’s cloak and hat. 
They pay their visit accordingly, sing a chorus, and are preparing 
to carry off the mystery in the cloak and hat, whom the maid-ser- 
vant is congratulating upon the success of the adventure, when lo! 
the disguise is thrown off, and they find they have got hold of the 
General, He had detected the plotting maid-servant (Mrs Keetry) 
and so put himself in the heroine’s place. The worst of it is, he 
sends his officers off to prison in the garrison, for endeavouring to 
trick their comrades. 
The Abigail, happening to pick up a letter of the General’s, in 
which he tells his garrison-Serjeant that he means to “fortify him 
with half-a-dozen Jnvincibles, resolves to have trick for trick, The 
three /nvalids who compose the garrison,—the Serjeant, lame of an 
arm (Bartiey); the Corporal, of a leg (Power); and the Common 
Soldier, shorn of the beams of his left eye (MEADows),—have not 
long received their prisoners, when six of the Jnvincibles accord. 
ingly enter, a set of smart little fellows headed by a Corporal, and 
go through their exercise in a most soldier-like manner. These are 
the General’s ward and five of her fair friends, commanded by the 
waiting-maid. The Serjeant is prevailed upon to allow the prisoners 
and the new comers to fraternize. The General subsequently 
makes fhis appearance, while the Javincibles are sent within doors, 
and informs the lover that] his mistress has eloped. The ladys’ 
father, a Chevalier, unluckily comes in at this juncture to pay his 
respects to the General and receive his daughter; the poor old 
officer is in a sad taking; and the father, enraged at the news, is 
going to fight him, when the Captain reveals the secret. The 
Captain (more antiquo) turns out to be the man whom the 
chevalier had in his eye for the young lady; and so far all is re- 
stored; but the General hurries them all out, before the Jnvincibles 
are allowed to appear: and not long afterwards, while the Jnvinci- 
bles are on duty, there isa cry in the garrison that the “ Algerines 
are coming.” The poor Jnvincibles, to the astonishment of the war- 
like disabled, rush in doors with a shriek, throwing their arms 
upon the ground. In come the dreadful turbaned enemy, and are 
gallantly, but in vain encountered, by the mighty three: the foes 
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prevail; the Jnvincidbles re-appear in propria persona, gowned and 
veiled, to deprecate the wrath of the conquerors ; and the piece 
concludes by the Algerines unmasking, and turning out to be the 
General and his staff. 

This last joke seems a little cruel, but not perhaps to the 
vivacity of French imagination. The waiting-maid even complains 
that she is “ not going then into the Grand Seignor’s seraglio.”” The 
piece is very French throughout. There is a good bye-character of 
a French soldier, one of the invalids, who studies the Articles of 
War on his post, and feels an indignant pity at the illiterate blun- 
ders of the Irishman, who takes Alexander for a great countryman 
of his, and Polyphemus for a woman, and is always telling his half- 
blind instructor to “ mind his eye.” The allusions are so much 
more in the taste of what is allowable in France than in England; 
that we expected some of the ladies in the boxes to get up and go 
away; but it seemed that none of them knew anything about 
the matter. The livelier the fancy, the staider they looked. 

: The piece is well performed on all hands, and the Jnvincibles get 
great applause for the perfection of their drill. Mrs Keetey, how- 
ever, complete as she is in every other point, should take a lesson 
from Mr Bartvey with respect to the style of saying ‘‘ Shoulder 
arms.” She says the real word, “ arms; which is out of all 
science, and most unprofessionally intelligible. The old Serjeant 
hits the matter to a nicety,—* Shoulder—/up.” we 
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Extraorpinary Tenacity or Lire.—The hair-worm (gordius 
aquaticus) is commonly found in fresh water, or wet earth; but if 
ee water in which it lives happens to dry up, the body shrivels, and 
loses all appearance of life. In this state it may be kept a long 
time, and on being put into water again, will recover its powers of 
motion, and resume its former appearance. The Abbé Fontana 
kept one in a drawer for three years, at the expiration of which 
time, it was perfectly dry and hard, but when put into water, 
quickly recovered its natural vigour. Linnzus mentions it as a | 
popular opinion in Sweden, that the bite of the hair-worm produces 
a whitlow. Mosses in the vegetable world, have the same depend- 
ence on water, and revive in the same manner, when water is | 
restored to them, after they have been long withered. 
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PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 

a | 

Cosure Tueatrre.—The Foul Anchor—The Lost Heir | 

—Lady Day—Knights of the Cross, 

TorrenuaM Srreet Tueatre.—Lord of the Manor— 
Don Giovanni—Lover’s Quarrels. 








THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Domestic Burietta, called 
THE MAY QUEEN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Mary Bowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin, Miss M. GLOVER. 


Hugh Bowyer (a Steward) MrDOWNE, Corporal, MrSANDERS, | 
Captain Evershot,. Mr F, WEBSTER, 


Sergeant Stephen Sampson, Mr HEMMINGS, | 
Dick (a Drummer) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, MrS. SMITH, | 
Caleb Pipkin (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will introduce his celebrated | 
; Comic Song of “The Humours of a Country Fair,” 
Tommy Tit (a Birdeatcher) Mr BUCKSTONE, | 

In Act I, a Dance, by Miss Stallard. 


After which the Nautical Burletta, called | 
THE WATER WITCH! | 
(By Mr Berwarp]. 
Eudora, Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, Alida di Barberie, Miss M. GLOVER, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY 
Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, _ Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr V. WEBSTER. Yarn, Mr S, Smith, 
Eustace, or Thomas Tiller, Mr HEMMINGS, 
To conclude with a New Version of the Pilot, called 
THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
OHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
Mr Yates, Mr YATES, 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER, 
“The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, — Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
, Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 
Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
‘ Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Loughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V.WEBSTER, 


| 
Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, | 





Watrmen, Tender Officers, Marines,Xc. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE HYPOCRITE. 


(By J. Bickgastarr.) 

Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Mrs EAST, 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOW'TON, 

Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Colonel Lambert, Mr COOPER, 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. 


Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini’s Overture to ** Anacreon,”’ 
After the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to ‘* Otello.” 
And previous to the farce, Boieldieu’s Overture to “ Le Calife de Bagdad,” 
by the Band. 





After which, (3rd time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINSES. 
(By Mr Prancue.) 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustns Gingham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 


To conclude with, (15th time) a New Farce, called 
TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poor]. 

Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 

Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER., 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 

Mr Kanibbs, Mr HUGHEFEs, Mr Jeremiah Bun ps, Mr COOPER, 

Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr VINING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 





On Monday, The Stranger ; No Song No Supper; and The Jenkinses, 

On Tuesday, The School for Scanual; Turning the Tables; and The 
Jenkinses. 

On Wednesday, Werner; and Masaniello. 





ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (10th time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES, 
[By Mr Dimonv]. 
Duchess di Fontana, 
Anrora di Cosenza, 
Miss H.CAWSE, 
Nina, 
Duke di Fontana, 
Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Valentine, 


THEATRE 


Mrs LOVELL. 
Miss HUGHES, 
Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss TAYLOR, 
Mr EGERTON, 
Manfredi, Mr DIDDEAR, 
Mr WILSON, 


Zoranthe, 


Benedetto, Mr G.BENNETT, Harry Fortescne, Mr ABBOTT, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS. 


After the Play, A. Romberg’s Overture to * Scipio.” 


With (6th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Mise LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, - 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 


Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb:, Wr BARTLEY, 
Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Nautical Drama, called 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 
[By Mr D. W. Jerrorp]. 
The Overture and Music, from Dibdin’s Songs, adapted by Blewett, 
Black-Eyed Susan, Mrs CHATTERLEY, 
Dolly Mayflower, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr DIDDEAR, Raker, Mr F. SUTTON, 
Hatehet, Mr EVANS, Doggrass, Mr BLANCHARD. 
Admiral, Mr EGERTON, Jacob Twice, Mr TURNOUR, 
Guatbrain, Mr MEADOWS, 
William, (with an introduced Song) Mr 'T. P. COOKE, 
(Being the last week but one of his engagement.) 
Blue Peter, Mr HUNT, who will sing * Black-Fyed Susap,” 
Ploughshare, (a Rustic) Mr MEARS. 
A Double Hornpipe by Mr T. P. Cocke and Mrs Vedy. 





On Monday, The Fair Penitent; ‘Nhe Omnibus ; and Presumption. 

On Tuesday, Cinderella, or the Fairy and the Little Glass Slipper; The 
Omnibus ; and Teddy the Tiler. : 

On Wednesday, The Chancery Suit; The Omnibus; and The Pilot. 
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